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EXPOSITOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NO. Il. 


STATIONED AND UNSTATIONED MINISTERS; 
Rights of Membership in Annual Conferences. 


The unstationed minister, is not, in his own right, a 
member of his Annual Conference—but he may be re- 
presented in it, as a layman, and be a representative of 
laymen. He may raise societies, but he has no pastoral 
prerogatives; he is not entitled to a pecuniary support. 
Nevertheless, as a minister he is equal to any other, in 
the regards of the civil law, being entitled to all exemp- 
tions, and privileges, common to ministers. 

Are there no other distinctions among ministers? Yes, 
those caused by ministerial qualifications and usefulness. 
These distinctions have always existed, and can never. 
be destroyed. Nevertheless, “what hast thou that thou 
has not received?” ‘Who is Paul, who is Apollos but 
ministers?” “Be not high minded but fear.” To 
be safe to the end—honour Curist by the best use of the 
gifts he has bestowed upon thee. Do not distinctions of 
rights grow out of those which you acknowledge? No; 
not essential rights. Our Sixth Elementary principles is 
—‘‘all elders in the Church of God are equal.” Equal 
in order; not in office—some are pastors, others not. We 
will refer to the Constitution. Art. vii. Sect. 1. 

“There shall be held annually within the limits of 
each district, a Conference, to be denominated the An- 
nual Conference, composed of all the ordained itinerant 
ministers belonging to the district.”” Who is willing, 
among the elders and deacons to answer this question— 
‘brother will you receive an appointment from the Con- 
ference, and be accountable to it?” ‘Yes.”” He may be 
elected a member of the Conference, if qualified. He 
that answers, ‘Vo,’ cannot be a member of the Confer- 
ence, for he will not submit to the stationing power of 
the Conference, nor will he be accountable to it. Should 
he, who declines submitting to a joint control, exercise 
an independent authority? Not in our church. 

So then, if a minister receives an appointment from an 
Annual Conference, he thereby becomes a member of it 
—and is called an itinerant? ‘‘All ministers properly 
under the stationing authority,” &c. are members of the 
itinerancy. Why will you object to this, seeing that to 
travel more, or to travel less, or not to travel at all; to 
be wholly devot.. to the ministry, or to be devoted as 
far as is consistent with providing for one’s household, 
are circumstances which make no part of the ministerial 
office; but are individual duties. 

In virtue of his ordination, a man becomes a minister; 
but it is not in virtue of his ordination that he becomes 
a member of an Annual Conference; but, because he 
places himself ‘properly under the stationing authori- 
tv.”?> Does it not necessarily follow that the Conference 
may station each one of its ministers where its pleases? 
Yes. But it does not necessarily follow that the Confer- 
ence should unreasonably exercise its power. If a min- 
ister agrees to serve the church in the best manner 
which his providential tondition will permit, and if he 
will be accountable to the Conference for his faithful- 
ness, do you ask more? Having a righteous regard to 
the various temporal and spiritual duties of ministers, 
and to co-operation in their labors and councils, we see 
not how any one can avoid being pleased with the com- 
position of the Annual Conferences. 

The Conferences have a veto on all improper applica- 
tions for membership, in having power “to receive by 
wote such ministers and preachers into the Conference 
as come properly recommended, and who can be effi- 


The travelling preachers, nor the church, has any thing 
to fear so long as this power is maintained. Nor have 
the former any well founded reasons to suspect that sta- 
tioned ministers who are engaged in secular callings, 
will ever by their demands, abridge the dues of those 
who are wholly given up to the work. No; who so 
generous as are most of these very ministers, who, while 
they serve the church, provide for their own wants? 

A few words respecting unstationed ministers: They 
wish to serve the church, independently of “the station- 
ing authority,”’ (yet not independently of the church, ) dis- 
pusing, each one for himself, of the when, where, and how, 
to labor, as they may deem best; declining the peculiar 
ministerial rights and obligations of the “itinerant minis- 
try.”’ Sonot choosing to have any peculiar rightsin the con- 
ference, representation of them, distinct from the itiner- 
ancy and the laity, would be without an adequate object. 
They, therefore, choose to merge their representative 
rights with the laity. They so prefer. Jt is different, 
however, respecting suffrage and eligibility to the Gen- 
eral Conference. We may further consider these mat- 
ters, concluding with this one remark,—the interests of 
our Church, and of the publie, require all our qualified 
agencies, and abundantly more. Why say the public 
needs these? Because our church is confessedly sound 
in the faith, and the friend of religious and civil liberty. 

LAICUS. 


SPECULATOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


THE PROGRESS OF POWER. 


“The march of power is ever onward, and its tendency is to 
accumulation.” 


It becomes the duty of the present generation, to la- 
bour in the cause of truth and righteousness, not only 
for their own well being, but for the good of those who 
shall succeed them. Thus ‘‘one soweth and another 
reapeth.” The patriots of the revolution laboured, 
fought, bled and died, to purchase the blessings of civil 
liberty for themselves and for their children to the latest 
generation; thereby erecting to their memory, a monu- 
ment of glory and virtue which can never fail, and ex- 
citing gratitude in the bosom of every American who re- 
mains true to his own and his country’s interest. 

How far the blessings of civil and religious liberty are 
made to depend upon each other, the history of past 
ages furnishes us with sufficient evidence; and he, who 
is the friend of one, cannot lightly esteem the other.* 
It is the opinion of men, who have given the subject a 
philosophical consideration, that they must stand or fall 
together. Among those, who held this opinion, was 
the late Dr. John H. Rice, of Prince Edward; than 
whom, no man in this day of free investigation has la- 
boured more ardently or more successfully to establish 
religious liberty upon a firm, immoveable basis. Peace 
to his ashes; honor to his name. In his death, the church 
has lost an affectionate son; sound learning, an able ad- 
vocate; his country, one who was devoted to her best, 
her highest interests. | 

I have considered the labours of Doctr. Rice, a3 some- 
what identified with the labours of those veterans in the 
cause of Reform, who have been made the happy in- 
struments, under the guidance of a wise providence, in 
laving the foundation stone of that edifice, over whose 
portals is inscribed, Holiness to the Lord.” 


* Civil and religious liberty are undeniably connected, 
they usually live and die together; and he, who is the 
friend of the one, cannot consistently, be the enemy of 
the other. See Bill of Rights prefixed to the Constitu- 


ciently employed as itinerant preachers, or missionaries.” | 


tion of M. P. C. p. 7, | 


They all felt alike the force of those sayings of our 
Blessed Lord: “‘be not ye Rabbi; for one is your master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren.”” And ‘‘eall no man 
Father upon earth: for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven. Neither be ye called master: for one is your 
master, even Christ.”’ They could never sanction for 
one moment the permanent pre-eminence of one man 
over vw in the government of the Christian Church. 
They felt deeply the fearful consequences of increasing 
power in the hands of the clergy; and as they felt, so 
they have faithfully warned their cotemporaries to be- 
ware of its tendency; which is ‘‘to accumulation.” 


The foregoing remarks are intended tointroduce some 
extracts from the polemical writings of Dectr. Rice, a 
few of which are in my possession; and should they prove 
as edifying to the readers of the Methodist Protestant, 
as they were to me, I shall feel compensated for my 
trouble. 

“When Christianity was first introduced into the world, 
it found every where established by law, a religion op- 
posed to its doctrine and discipline. The apostles and 
primitive christians were disssenters, in the fullest sense 
of that term; and were treated both by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, as hardly as high churchmen have ever treated 
those who have borne the name in modern times. But 
no reproaches, no dangers, no sufferings moved them. 
With a firmness and utility worthy of everlasting re- 
membrance, they tanght the doctrine and unfolded the 
principles of discipline, which they had learned from 
their Master. The maxims which they received and de- 
livered to others were such as these: ‘“‘My kingdom is 
not of this world.’* ‘But be ye not called Rabbi: for 
one is your master even Christ; and all ye are brethren, 
and call no man your father on the earth; for one is yours 
which is in heaven. Neither be ye called master, for 
one is your master even Christ”’—‘Neither as being 
Lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock” &c. The men left by them in the churches, had a 
large portion of their spirit. But corruption soon began 
to work among them. Changes from good to bad, and 
from bad to worse were introduced. 4 spirit of domina- 
tion invaded the clergy. They sought eagerly for wealth 
and power, were but too successful in their efforts, and 
established a terrible despotism throughout the christian 
church. These are unquestionable facts; and we wish 
at this time to assist our readers in tracing them to their 
proper causes. Unless they will take the trouble to do 
this, the most instructive portion of the history of man 
will afford its warning in Vain. | 


In accomplishing the object proposed, it is necessary 
to consider the nature of the religion taught by Christ. 
Without just views of this subject, we are continually in 
danger of being mislead by the fierce and noisy declama- 
tion, the bold assertions, and artful sophisms of men, 
who wish to invest themselves with official dignity. And 
here we cannot help remarking, that there is no subject, 
in relation to which men in general so easily suffer them- 
selves to be imposed on, as that of religion. In some 
there is am indolence and indifference, which allows any 
one who will soothe their ruling desire, to think for 
them. In others, there is a sort of enthusiasm or fana- 
ticism which offers a fine subject for the artful and de- 
signing to play on. ‘And in all who have no fixed reli- 
gious principles, there is a proneness to superstition, 
which at the proper time gives to the impostor a power- 
ful hold on the mind. We do therefore think it of the 
highest importance, that all should have just views of 
the fundamental truths of the christian religion. It 
suits our purpose here to lay down only general principles. 


*When writing my introductory remarks, I was not 
aware that the Doctor had any where in his writings 
quoted this passage of scripture; but I knew the spirit of 


the map was in strict accordance witb it. 
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True religion consists in just views of the attributes 


and government of Deity; and in feelings and conduct 
corresponding with those views. Jt will however be al- 


"ways modified by our knowledge of the character and | 


condition of man, and of the purposes of divine jnstice 
and mercy in relation to him. This knowledge of God 
and man, of truth and duty, embodied in due form, con- 
stitutes a system of religion; and the sentiments, the 
feelings, the Tiacighee of action, formed by the system 
of truth, constitute vital and practical religion. Con- 
sidered in this point of view religion is founded in the 
nature of man. Veneration’of what is august and ma- 
jestic; awe of almighty power, love of excellence; grati- 
tude towards a benefactor; a sense of weakness; the 
feeling of guilt; anxiety in relation to the future, are the 
elements, in human nature of that complex feeling which 
we call religion. 


The founder of christianity introduced a system in 
many important respects different from any that had 
ever been before taught. It was indeed a filling up of 
the Jewish system: but the additions made by him ren- 
dered necessary a very great change in the external 
formof thechurch. As a particular instance, the Jew- 
ish religion, in common with most others, had its altar 
and its priests. But christianity has neither. The 
proper notion of a priest is, that of a person appointed 
to make offerings to God, on behalf of the people. These 
offerings are of various kinds; and among them we al- 
ways find some of an expiatory character. But there is 
nothing of all this, among the offices of Christ’s reli- 
gion. In his dispensation, he is the only priest. By one 
offering of himself, he hath forever perfected them that are 
sanctified. Since his death there has been no priest of 
God’s appointment. 


Christianity, according to the teaching of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, consists entirely in knowledge of the 
truth, in affections, corresponding to the truth, and a 
course of conduct in accordance with these affections. 
It is a religion of knowledge and love: an homage of the 
heart; a voluntary service. The church of Christ is 
from the nature of the case a voluntary association. It 
cannot be formed any other way. Christ owns none as 
his people, but a “‘willing people.” In the church then, 
as administered according to the law of Christ, there is 
no place for coercive power. It is impossible to make 
men christians, except by reason and conviction. Jesus 
Christ never thought of any other mode. Accordingly 
the society organized by him differs widely from the po- 
litical associations of this world. And the institutions 
of the Saviour were in conformity with the genius of 
his religion. The only means appointed by him for the 
promotion of this religion, were affectionate teaching 
and persuasion. He sent out men, whose great business 


was to set truth before the people, and persuade them to’ 


embrace it. This is the most dignified and important 
work in the church; the great object of the institution of 
the gospel ministry. 

Ecclesiastical power, then, is quite another thing than 
high churchmen have supposed it to be. A church we 
have said is a voluntary association formed on the great 
principles of belief in the doctrines, and obedience to 
the law of Christ. The exercise of power is limited 
and regulated by those principles. The church is bound 
to receive all who profess faith and obedience; the 
teachers instruct them more fully in the doctrines and 
duties of their religion, and persuade them to obey the 
commands of their Saviour. They have no influence, 
but a moral influence; no power but such as truth and 
love afford. These are the great principles on which 
Jesus Christ has formed his church. 

N*TH****L, 


POETRY. 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 
PROGRESS OF EVENING. 


From yonder wood mark blue-eyed Eve proceed: 
First thro’ the deep and warm and secret glens, 
Thro’ the pale-glimmering privet-scented lane, 
And thro’ those alders by the river side: 
How the soft dust impedes her, which the sheep 
Have hollow’d out beneath their hawthorn shade. 
But, ah! look yonder! see a misty tide | 
Rise up the hill, lay low the frowning grove, 
Enwrap the gay white mansion, sap its sides 
Until they sink and melt away like chalk; 
' Now it comes down against our village-tower, 
Covers its base, floats o’er its arches, tears 
The clinging ivy from the battlements, 
Mingles in broad embrace the obdurate stone, 
All one vast ocean! and goes swelling on 
in slow and silent, dim and deepening waves. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


PREACHER. | 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NUMBER I.) 
FAITH. 

Mr. Editor,—The question has been often asked, 
‘‘What is Faith?” Inseeking an answer to this inquiry, 
the word of God shall be our oracle. 

1. The object of Faith.—The Scriptures inform us on 
this subject, when they speak of ‘‘Faith towards the 
Lord Jesus Christ,”? Acts 20. 21, and exhort us to be- 
lieve in Him, that we may be saved, Acts 16.31. We 
are not merely to give credence to the fact of his ap- 
pearance upon earth, but to the testimony given of his 
divine character, of his miracles, of the particulars of 
his history, narrated by the Evangelists; to the declara- 
tions made concerning him, as the only, yet all suffi- 
cient Saviour of his people. Forsaking every other 
hope of deliverance, whether arising from our own 
exertions, or founded on the merits of a creature, how- 
ever highly exalted; and putting no confidence in the 
flesh, we are simply and entirely to rely on the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

2. The nature of Faith.—The Scriptures have de- 
fined it, as “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” Heb. 11,1. An emi- 


nent critic has proposed, as an amendment to the re- 


ceived translation, that we should read; ‘‘Faith is the 
confidence of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things unseen.”” This amendment we conceive to be 
unnecessary. The terms, which the Apostle employs 
in the original, are evidently designed to convey pecu- 
liar strength and emphasis of expression; and are in- 
finitely preferable to the comparatively tame and spi- 
ritless language, the obscured and debilitated sense of 
the reading, proposed as a substitute. When we read, 
that ‘‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for,” we 
may be assured that it is not a mere surrendering of 
assent to certain propositions, the evidence of which is 
too overpowering to be resisted; but, an active princi- 
ple, so lively in its operations as to render future things 
present to the mind. It looks at the great object of 
christian hope, forgets the intervening distance, regards 
a thousand years as one day, feeds upon the promises 
of the gospel until heaven appears to have commenced 
below, obtains so striking views, imparts so lively feel- 
ings, and substantiates in such a manner the prospects 
of future blessedness, that the Apostle, to distinguish it 
from the visions of fancy, and the cold assent of indif- 
ference, justly denominates it ‘‘swbstance.” And, when 
we consider the innate prejudices, that have “grown 
with cur growth and strengthened with our strength,” 
which must be overcome, before it can be implanted 
in the heart; when we view the whole of its character, 
as opposed to the dispositions of the carnal mind, and as 
exercised upon truths, which such a mind would neither 
understand nor approve,—we shall probably agree 
with Paul in allowing it to be even, “the evidence of 
things not seen.” Has God bestowed upon us such a 
gift? Has He thus given us life in death’—“Com- 
manded light to shine out of darkness,” and commu- 
nicated a measure of celestial happiness to his people, 
while sojourning in this vale of tears’ And shall we 
not regard what he has done, as an assurance of what 
he will do—a proof of his power and _ willingness 
to fulfil his every promise,—‘“an evidence,” indeed, 
“of things not seen’”’ Faith then may be compared to 
one of the grapes of Eshcol. When we gaze on its 
beauty, we know that it grew not in the wilderness; 
and, though insignificant in comparison to the cluster 
yet to be gathered, it gives a pleasing assurance, that 
the fruit of our heavenly Canaan is exceedingly pleas- 
ant;—thus supporting and consoling us in our wander- 
ings through this land of drought and barreness. 

5. The source of Faith.—We have already hinted, at 
what the Scriptures distinctly assert, ‘‘not of ourselves, 
it is the giftof God.” Eph. 2, 8. Its nature is opposéd 
to the prejudices of the human heart, and displays that 
opposition by its invariable tendency to silence boast- 
ing and to humble pride. Its discoveries have a refer- 
ence to subjects beyond the reach of human reason; to 
the things of the spirit of God, which could never have 
been known, but by Divine Revelation, and which even 
when revealed, the natural man receiveth and under- 
standeth not, because they art spiritually discerned.— 
The blind eyes must be opened, the veil must be re- 
moved, light must be poured in upon the abodes of 
darkness: the bewitching influences of sin must be 
subdued—and all this can be accomplished by no pow- 
er, inferior to Omnipotence. Hence, Paul, in address- 


ing the Philippians, declares, ‘‘unto you it is given to 


1 believe on Christ.” Philip, 29. 


4. The means, by which Faith ig imparted. — 

told in the Scriptures, that it ‘cometh by heiiinn, por 
hearing by the word of God. Rom. 10—17. The 
preaching of the Gospel is the ordinance, appointed 
and blest to its production inthe soul. Not that there 
is any efficacy in the sound of words, in the utterance of 
the preacher’s voice, or in any means, considered apart 
from the influences of the spirit by whom they are em- 
ployed; but, it is the arrangement of infinite wisdom, 
that means should be used, and that only in the use of 
them, should the blessings of mercy be expected. — 
‘‘How shall they believe in him, of whom they have 
not heard—and how shall they hear without a preach- 
er?” The various ordinances or means of grace are like 
to the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision; which, though formed 
for motion, weuld have continued motionless forever, 
without an impelling power; but the living spirit was 
within the wheels, and when his voice was heard, when 
he put them into motion and moved with them himself, 
they became mighty to the accomplishment of the 
plans of Providence and Grace. Thus, these waters of 
Bethesda, the ordinances of the Gospel, will roll on 
from month to month, unpossessed of healing efficacy. 
But let the angel of the covenant descend to trouble 
the pool, and they will become rivers of salvation, wa- 
ters of eternal life. Then will the ministers of Jesus 
be enabled to exclaim, verily, herein is the healing of 
the nations! PHILO. 


ESSAYIST. 


— 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NUMBER 


POWERS OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL ANNUAL 


CONFERENCES. 


Mr. Editor,—The powers and duties of an “Annual 
Conference” of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
neither few nor small. They are detailed in the disci- 
pline of said church, (page 22,) and are as follows, viz: 
To admit preachers into the travelling connexion ‘‘on 
trial,” to determine whether they shall ‘‘remain on 
trial,” to admit such as may have stood out their 
probation, into full connexion and membership,—to 
elect to Deacon’s and Elder’s orders, such as are duly 
recommended,—to examine into the character of its 
own members; acquit, censure, suspend, or expel such 


as are accused,—and to try appeals of local preachers 
from judicial decisions. 


It is obvious from the above description of their pow- 
ers, that they can prevent the possibility of any man 


joining the travelling connexion who is the least disposed 


to object to their asswmed powers or arbitrary proceedings. 
It is true that, in the first instance, the applicant receives 
a recommendation from his class to the quarterly con- 
ference, and this may be done in opposition to the views 
and wishes of the itinerant minister; but then the power 
of the members is at an end, for the itinerant preacher 
can make such alterations, (by removing old class-lead- 
ers and appointing new ones in their places,) as to cause 
a majority of the quarterly conference to defeat the 
wishes of the applicant and those who have recommend- 
ed him. But, supposing that the applicant comes to the 
annual conference wel] recommended by the circuit or 
station where he resides; suppose him to be well quali- 
fied, both as it regards ‘“‘gifts and graces,’’—orthodox in 
the faith, yet, if the conference see fit, it may reject 
him, and this too without assigning any reason for such 
objection. When his recommendation is read, and the 
preachers are speaking to his case, neither he nor any 
of his lay-brethren are present to advocate his charac- 
ter, and qualifications; so that, though things may be, 
and often are,said, prejudicial to his standing in society, 
he is deprived of an opportunity of knowing who is his 
accuser, what the charges are that have been presented 
against him, and consequently, of a privilege which 
every man has aright to expect and demand,—that of 
defending himself from any and all false accusations or 
mistaken views entertained in relation to his character. 
Whatever is said or done in his case, is with closed doors; 
and he returns home clandestinely proscribed, while the 
cause is known only to the members of the conference, 
unless he be informed of it by some one of the members 
friendly tohim. If the preacher, applying for admis- 
sion, be received by the conference, it is first ‘‘on trial,” 
and afterwards, if they choose, he is admitted into full 
membership. In other words, each annual conference 
being composed exclusively of men bearing the appella- 
tion of travelling preachers, perpetuates its Own exist- 
ence and powers, (independently of the laity,) by electing 
its own members; than which there is no other way to 
membership. 
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member of that body. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


That your readers may be better, acquainted with the 
powers of the travelling preachers, and the method they 
pursue in order to defeat the wishes of the people, we 
will state another case; (and we state what we know, 
and what can be proved, if denied by any respectable 
source.) A man applies to the quarterly conference of 
his circuit or stat?ton, for a recommendation to travel: 
his brethren, who are acquainted with his manner of 
life and his pretensions to such an elevated station, deem 
him unfit, they reject him. The itinerant minister is 
displeased; he persuades the presiding elder to call him 
out in the interval of the conference; he does so,—the 
man is sent to labour among a strange people, under the 
patronage of the Elder, and through his influence is re- 
commended by this strange circuit to travel, and in this 
way, he is clothed with all the authority of the ‘‘Divine- 
ly authorized” minister; and the circuit, that first reject- 
ed him, is compelled to receive him as their presiding 
minister, whenever the Bishop sees proper to send him. 
As no person can be admitted as a travelling preacher 
without the coneurrence of the Annual Conference, so 
without the election of said conference, no man can be 
ordained either deacon or elder. The local minister 
may stand high in his own neighborhood; there may be 
no ordained minister within twenty or thirty miles of his 
residence; the people are suffering for the want of a 
suitable and authorized person to administer the ordi- 
nances of Baptism and the Lord’s supper, and to perform 


matrimonial ceremonies; he may receive the unanimous 


recommendation of his quarterly conference; and yet, 
in view of all these circumstances, the conference may, 
and often does, reject the applicant for orders, and this 
without any just reasons, except it be that they think he 
will be too frequently called to celebrate marriage cere- 
monies in his neighbourhood, and in this way affect the 
pecuniary interest of the travellirg preacher. This is 
not the only instance wherein a local preacher may be 
and is degraded, when brought in competition with the 
itinerant minister. He may have been engaged for many 
years in preaching the Gospel and administering the or- 
dinances of the church; he may have been instrumental 
in forming classes and sustaining appointments which 
otherwise would have dwindled away,—and in point of 
piety, experience, and attainments of knowledge, he 
may far surpass others who are applying for admission 
into the travelling connexion,—yet, if the other appli- 
cants have at any former period been members of the 
travelling connexion, (though they may have located,and 
remained local preachers for many years,) they are 
at once made members of the conference; while the local 
preacher, who has been laboring for the advancement 
of the church for 10 or 15 years, must come in as a 


young recruit ‘‘on trial,” and travel two years before he is 
VERITAS. 


PHILANTHROPIST. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor,—If Ido not mistake, the Apostle Paul, 
in writing to the Hebrews, gives this injunction to chris- 
tians, ‘*but to do good and to communicate, forget not: 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased:”’—from 
which we learn, that it was the good pleasure of the 
Almighty in the Apostle’s days, for believers to exercise 
themselves in works of benevolence. If the genius 
of our Uhristianity has not changed, we might very 
justly infer that the duties which were imposed on 
primitive christians, are equally binding on us; leaving 
us a discretionary power to select such objects and de- 
vise such plans as in our wisdom may seem best to pro- 
mote the grand design of sending the gospel to every 
creature. We say the grand design, because we feel 
that the preaching of Christ crucified is to become the 
nower of God to the salvation of every one that be- 
lieveth; consequently all hope of heaven must rest 
upon hearing the message of salvation, ‘‘for how shall 
they believe except they hear, and how shall they hear 
without a preacher, and how shall they preach except 
they be sent?’’* 


*We fear this is rather unguarded. That the way is 
opened up into the Holiest by the blood of Christ alone, 
we fully believe; that every individual, to whom this 
has not been announced by the preaching of the word, 
must inevitably perish, we altogether disbelieve. For 
were it so, an all-merciful God would himself have re- 
vealed the glad tidings to all the world, from the be- 
ginning of the world till now. An atonement has al- 
ways been necessary for every human soul; a revela- 
tion has been necessary only when and where God hath 
seen proper to make one. Our correspondent may ex- 
plain. To say thus much was due to ourselves.—Ed. 


It does seem to me, therefore, that our Church has 
acted within bounds of the strictest prudence, by com- 
ing out at once in favour of*Home Missionary and Edu- 
cation Societies. 

We are all sensible liow much our cause suffers, for 
want of suitable labourers to supply many parts of our 
work, now entirely destitute of ministerial aid; and 
other parts, where we should have large accessions 
could we give any reasonable assurance that ministers 
could be supplied within a reasonable time. What 
then is our duty with such facts staring us in the face? 
We begin to raise objections to Education or Missionary 
Societies, and complain that we are multiplying be- 
nevolent institutions too rapidly! Let us reflect on the 
consequences of dark forebodings and evil surmisings, 
before we permit our tongues to utter objections against 
plans, the whole scope and influence of which we have 
not perhaps sufficiently comprehended. 

No, sir, imbecility and lukewarmness have followed 
in the wake of every denomination of christians in this 
country, who have been so dead to the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, as not to engage heart and hand 
in the work of benevolence. No true friend to Christ 
can consistently withhold his aid from Education and 
Missionary Societies, when they are constructed upon 
evangelical and enlightened principles. Of the proper 
management of such instiutions, it becomes his duty to 
inform himself correctly; for he cannot excuse himself 
for indifference upon a point of so much importance: 
and if he shall be satisfied that the funds are faithfully 
applied to their legitimate objects, his piety will be just- 
ly suspected if he withhold his aid. (The age in which 
we live has been justly denominated an age of action. 
The duty of the christian towards God and his neighbor 
is perhaps as thoroughly understood now, as at any past 
period of the history of the church: and never was it 
felt more forcibly, that it is not every one who ‘‘saith 
Lord, Lord, that shall enter into the kingdom of God, 
but he that doeth the will of our Father who is in heaven.’ 

We have only to inquire, and, as far possible, deter- 
mine what the wil of God is concerning us: the matter 
of doing itis then put beyond dispute. Now, if we 
are serious inquirers, we think it will not be long be- 
fore we shall arrive at the knowledze of this important 
truth; ‘‘for this is good and acceptable in the sight of 
God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth.” Jam. 2,3, 4. 
It is here determined explicitly, that it isthe will of 
God that all men should be saved, and come to a know- 
ledge of the truth. In what way can we be instru- 
mental in forwarding the work of human salvation, is a 
question in which we are all interested. When, there- 
fore, plans are projected, and institutions formed ,claim- 
ing for their object the promulgation of the Gospel, he 
who views them with indifference, cannot be suitably 
affected with that principle which moved the Divine 
Being to send His Son into the world to save sinners. 

The very principle upon which churches are consti- 
tuted, shows clearly the wisdom of uniting the several 
members of those churches in assuciations for benevo- 
lent purposes. We have no hesitation in saying, that 
such a course of proceeding was had in the days of the 
Apostles, and has been perpetuated through successive 
ages to the present period. Individual effort is valua- 
ble, and can do much good in its appropriate sphere; 
but when the objeet which calls for our aid, is nothing 
less than that of evangelizing the world, there is a 
demand for the united effort of the whole church of 
God in its utmost benevolence, wisdom, and energy.— 
To effect this, even in a very limited degree, there 
must be a vastly increased number of faithful, pious, 
intelligent ministers of the Gospel raised up, qualified, 
and sent into the work; and for these eflicient labour- 
ers there is, at this moment, a pressing and an increas- 
ing demand. 

So deeply is the Methodist Protestant Church con- 
cerned in the success of her own institutions, that we 
should think, so far from her members wishing~to throw 
any difficulties in the way, every one would vie with 
another to help her forward in raising up Education 
and Missionary Societies; that with the aid of Divine 
Providence our destitute places might be supplied with 
the bread of life; that we might show to the world, to 
men, and angels, that we too are willing to share in 
the labours and toils of our common christianity, and 
are not idlers in God’s vineyard. 

NATHANIEL. 


FORBEARANCE. 


He surely is most in want of another’s patience who 
none of his own.—Lavater. 


BIOGRAPHER. 


From the Atheneum. 
HENRI GREGOIRE—LATE BISHOP OF BLOIS. 


This distinguished ecclesiastic died on the 28th of 
May. . He is known in this country chiefly by his admira- 
ble ‘Histoire des Sectes Religieuses,’’ but in his own 
by a long and active career, which placed him among 
the most celebrated men of his age. We learn from Le 
Globe that he was born in the year 1750, at Vetro, near 
Luneville. Having taken orders at an early age, he was 
appointed to the curacy of Embermenil, and, while ex- 
ercising his pastoral functions in that retired situation, 
found leisure to cultivate his taste for literature and the 
sciences. The first fruits of his study were an “Eloge 
de la Poesie,” for which he was rewarded with the prize 
granted by the Academy of Nanci, and some time after, 
an ‘‘Essai sur l’amelioration politique, physique, et mo- 
rale des Juifs; in which he advocated those principles of 
toleration whioh it was the object of his life to establish. 
It was imposible that a man like him, thus in love with 
freedom, as one of the best aids of religion and morali- 
ty, and possessed of ability to advocate it with success, 
should remain inactive amid the scenes which were now 
agitating France. Among the few ecclesiastics, there- 
fore, who joined themselves to the Tiers-Etat, he appear- 
ed with the earliest, and was the first to take the oath to 
the civil constitution of the clergy. The earnestness 
and eloquence with which he expounded the reasons 
which induced him to pursue this course, and his known 
character for piety, gave immense weight to his exam- 
ple, and numbers of the clergy rendered a conscientious 
assent to his arguments. But he had committed. in the 
eye of the church at large, an offence never to be par- 
doned or forgotten, and he suffered the effects of its ran- 
cour up to the last moments of his life. 

The high estimation, however, in which he was held 
by the constitutionalists, obtained him the signal honour 
of being elected, at the same tithe, to the bishoprics of 
La Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher. Circumstances induced 
him to choose the latter, and neither he nor his people 
had reason to repent the union thus formed between 
them. As the representative of the department in the 
Assemblee Constituante, he urgently insisted on the ne- 
cessity of a “Declaration des Devoirs,” as well as a 
“Declaration des Droits;” and in the celebrated noctur- 
nal session of the 4th August, 1789, he as warmly 
argued in favour of the Jews, and on all those mea- 
sures which he deemed necessary to the perfection of 
civil liberty. His feelings on these subjects carried him 
to the extreme of republicanism; and in one of his 
speeches on the suppression of royalty, he declared that 
the “history of kings was the martyrology of nations.” 
True, however, to his principles as a Christian, as well 
as to those which he advocated as a patriot, he refused 
his assent to the execution of the unfortunate king, 
whose deposition he regarded as essential to the pros- 
perity of his country. In every exercise of his public 
functions, whether in the Convention or in the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction, he preserved the same con- 
sistency between his love of freedom and his devotion 
to the faith, of which he was a humble and faithful 
teacher. It is for this, more than for his works, excel- 
lent as they are, that Gregoire deserves the homage both 
of the present and of future ages; and biography fur- 
nishes few, if any, passages more interesting than that 
which details his noble resistance to the fanatic or licen- 
tious worshippers of reason. When called upon to fol- 
low the example of Gobel, the weak and apostatizing 
Archbishop of Paris, he firmly answered, in full assem- 
bly, ‘‘A Catholic by conviction and in sentiment, and a 
priest by choice, 1 have been elected a bishop by the 
people: but it is neither of them nor of you that I hold 
my commission.’ | have consented to bear the mitre of 
episcopacy when it was surrounded with thorns; I was 
tormented to accept it; I am now tormented to agree to 
an abdication which shall never be drawn from me. I 
act in conformity with the principles which are dear to 
me, and which I defy you to make me contradict. I have 
endeavoured to do good in my diocese; I remain a 
bishop that I may do so still. I demand religious free- 
dom.” 

In 1801, after encountering considerable opposition 
from those who hated his piety, he was.elected a mem- 
ber of the Senat Conservateur, but his firm adherence 
to the republican principles which he had from the first 
espoused, rendered him obnoxious to the party then ris- 
ing into power, and, with only two colleagues to sup- 
port him, he opposed the establishment of the Imperial 
government, and stood forth singly and unaided, to resist 
the renewal of titles of nobility. Inspired by the same 
spirit, he protested against Napoleon's divorce, and on 
the return of the Bourbons, freely exhorted them to re- 
member that their throne would only be tenable by their 
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establishing a constitutional pact. But neither the em- 
peror nor the restored family valued, as they ought, the 
wisdom and integrity of this excellent man. In 1819 
he was chosen representative of the department of Isere, 
but means were taken to annul the election, and the last 
fifteen years of his life were spent in the uits in 
which both his learning and 
mind enabled him to engage with certainty of quccess. 
His “History of Religious Sects,” is replete with valua- 
ble information and useful remark; and it was the con- 
cloding volume of this admirable and extensive work 
which occupied the last moments of his active life. But 
though thus peaceably employed, and long retired as he 
had been from the world, his love of universal tolera- 
tion, and his advocacy of freedom, were not forgotten 
by the less enlightened portion of his church. Anxious, 
as he found death approaching, to partake in the ordi- 
nances of religion, to which he had uniformly evinced 
the most steady attachment, he desired the curate of the 
parish to administer to him the last sacraments of the 
Roman church: but the archbishop of Paris sent to in- 
form him that they could not be granted him unless he 
consented to retract his civic oath to the Constituante. 
This Gregoire refused to do; and the archbishop, at his 
death, denied the rites of sepulture to his remains.— 
Happily for the honour of the French clergy, there are 
many of them who would blush to share in the notions 
of their primate. The civil authorities, therefore, hav- 
ing opened the church of the Abbaye-au-Bois to the fu- 
neral procession, four pricsts immediately performed 
the ceremony, and with a pathos and solemnity, it is 
said, which deeply moved the numerous persons present 
on the occasion. But for this act of piety they have 
since been all four excommunicated! 

The best and most intelligent men of France speak 
with mingled respect and affection on the character of 
Gregoire. Lafayette visited, in his dving moments, this 
his old and consistent associate. His character and ac- 
tions equally merit the admiration in which they are 
held by his countrymen, and we should rejoice to see 
his life written at full by some person qualified by learn- 
ing and piety, as well as love of freedom, to do justice 
to such a subject. 

POETRY. 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 
THE SEPULCHRRE. 


“But how to think of what the living know not, 
And the dead eannot, or else may not tell! 
What art thou? oh! thou great mysterious power.” 
— [ Hughes. 
There manhood lies! Lift up the pall. 
How like the tree struck down to earth 
In its green pride, the mighty fall, 
Whom life had flatter’d with its worth! 
Life is a voyage to our graves; 
Its promises, like smiling waves, 
Invite us onward o’er a sea, 
Where all is hidden treachery. 


What statued beauty slumbers there! 
But mark those flowers, pale as the brow | 

Which they have wreath’d; if Death could spare 
A victim, he had pitied now. 

To-day she hoped to be a bride— 

To-day, ’twas told, her lover died! 

Here death has revell’d in his power, 

The riot of life’s fairest hour! 


Look on that little cherub’s face, 

Whose budding smile is fix’d by death. 
How short indeed has been its race! 

A cloud sail’d by the sun, a breath 
Did gently creep across a bed 
Of flowers—its spirit then had fled. 
A morning star a moment bright, 
Then melting into heaven’s own light. 


Behold that picture of decay, 

Where nature, wearied,.sank to rest! 
Full fourscore years have pass’d away, 
Yet did he, like a lingering guest, 
Go from life’s banquet with a sigh, 

That he, alas! so soon should die. 
Our youth has not desires so vain, 
As creep into an age of pain. 


But there how mournfully serene, 

That childless widow’d mother’s look! 
To her the world a waste has been, 

One whom it pitied, yet forsook. 
Calra as the moon’s light, which no storm 
Raging beneath it can deform, 
Did her afflicted spirit shine, 
Above her earthly woes divine. 


e natural habits of his{ 


Thus death deals with mortality, 

Like flowers, some gather’d in their prime, 
Others, when scarcely said to be 

Just number’d with the things of time; 
With life worn out some grieve to die, 
To end their griefs here others fly. 
Life is but that which woke it, breath— 
Look here, and tell me what is death? 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1831. 


CHRISTIANITY DISCOUNTENANCES PROFITLESS IN- 
QUIRY AND GENERAL SCEPTICISM. 


‘* What we seek is either here or no where.” 


In our last, we made several observations illustrative 
of the proposition, that the influence exerted by christi- 
anity upon the intellectual and political conditions of 
mankind is not sufficiently estimated. We intimated, 
that the religion of the bible is peculiarly promotive of 
the interests of science: It now becomes us to ascer- 
tain, whether in its nature there be powers adequate to 
this attributed effect. 

Ist, then, It tends to the prevention of fruitless, un- 
profitable inquiry, and to the concentration of intelligent 
attention upon the legitimate objects of human investi- 
gation. Uncertainty and ignorance naturally excite in- 
quiry and hypothesis. Mystery, beside the charm by 
which it takes hold of our curiosity, fascinates our self- 
love by affording us an opportunity for a vain-glorious 
display of the fancy. Thus, in ancient times, when men 
were generally ignorant of various things connected 
with their existence,—such as the creation of the world, 
the origin of mankind, the length of their duration, the 


‘object of their being, their relations with other existen- 


cies, and prospective retribution, there were always 
multitudes of ambitious speculators, who endeavored to 
raise a reputation of superior ingenuity by fanciful theo- 
ries, concerning all these matters. To be a philosopher, 
was to be a theorist; and the most exalted object of theo- 
rizing was metaphysical religionism. A large portion of 
the attention of thinking men was directed to the inves- 
tigation of the mysteries of their being. Hence, those 
matters which revelation has made known to us in these 
latter days, were ranked by them among the first ob- 
jects of inquiry. Such objects only served to instimu- 
late curiosity, without affording it any commensurate 
gratification; to mislead the judgment, by tempting it to 
follow the illusions of fancy; and to waste away the en- 
ergies of the whole mind, by eliciting ill-judged and 
fruitless efforts. Unfortunately, this kind of investigation 
was carried on too much to the exclusion of research into 
other subjects befitting the strength and capacity of the 
human mind. Hence, we easily percieve one very im- 


portant reason, why real science was comparatively so 
little understood at that time. 


Circumstances are now different. Revelation has 
made a satisfactory exposition of those perplexing mys- 
teries. The existence and attributes of a God; the crea- 
tion of the world and all things therein; our relations to 
the creative cause; the objects of our being, and the 
right course of conduct to be pursued by us; life and im- 
mortality—all are brought to light by the Gospel of 
Christ. Now, instead of perplexing ourselves in vain 
and disheartening endeavors to arrive unaided at this 
species of knowledge, we have only to investigate the 
truth of the revelation; and ascertaining its evidence to 
be incontestible, to believe the things which we do 


hear and see. It necessarily follows, that, religion be- 
ing no longer so much the hidden object of conjectural 
philosophy, as the manifest subject of rational belief, a 
much larger share of the attention of mankind is be- 
stowed on the investigation of other truths, for the reve- 
lation of whose character reason alone may suffice. 
This augmented attention naturally leads to discovery; 
and discovery, to the multiplication of facts and the en- 
largement of the sphere of human knowledge. Said 
we not then truly, that christianity peculiarly promotes 
the interests of science? | 


2nd. The ancient method of philosophizing was apt 
to induce scepticism. Finding all their inquiries, in so 
important matters as those immediately connected with 
the existence and interests of their intellectual being, 
unavailing for the ascertainment of truth, philosophers 
were prone to contract the habit of viewing truth inevery 
thing, as unattainable. They therefore carried into 
most of their investigations a sceptical spirit; and deem- 
ing whatever subject might come under their notice, 
rather a play-ground for sportive fancy, than to hide be- 
neath its surface many a vein of golden truth, they 
scarcely ever set themselves seriously and judgmentally 
to the task of prying into the real nature of any thing. 
Every man, with a certain quantity of imagination and 
making pretensions to originality, thought himself enti- 
tled to fashion a theory after his own heart. Haply, 
could several of the phenomena, for whose explication 
it was framed, be made to harmonize therewith, and the 
rest be divested at least of an aspect of contradiction, 
he would at once send it forth into the world, to reap for 
him a harvest of praise or profit from the credulous. If 
we for a moment take a glance at some of those ancient 
theories, or rather conceits, we cannot think that even 
their authors believed themselves. 


Heraclitus “supposed the sun no larger than he appears 
to the eye; that, in the air, there is a species of boat, of 
which the concave sides are turned to us; that into these 
the exhalations of the earth ascend; that what we call 
luminaries are nothing else but these little boats, filled 
with inflammable vapour, producing that brilliancy we 
behold; that, when these little boats turn their convex 
sides towards the earth, there happen what are called 
eclipses of the sun and moon; and that the cause of the 
different phases of the moon is, that the bark in which 
she moves, turns gradually.”—And Heraclitus was a 
weeping, not jesting philosopher! 

Anaxagoras, reported to have. been the first of the 
Greeks who gave the world a system of philosophy, ‘‘be- 
lieved the sun to be nothing more than a hot iron, some- 
what larger than Peloponnesus; that the motion of the 
stars was occasioned by air; that the sky is composed of 
stones; and that the velocity of the celestial vault is al- 
ways equal, for if the rapid motion were for» oment 
retarded, the whole machine of the world must fall to 
ruins.” 

Empedocles was a distinguished philosopher of Sicily, 
and venerated because fancied tuo possess miracle- 
working power. He held, ‘‘that the sun was a great mass 
of fire; that the moon was a plate of the figure of a quoit: 
that the sky was made of a species of matter, resem- 
bling erystal; that the soul passed indifferently into bo- 
dies of every sort, he himself distinctly remembering to 
have been a little girl, then a fish, afterwards a bird, and 
even a plant.” 


Is it probable that such men w®re sincere in their hy- 
potheses? By nomeans. Altogether sceptical in their 
‘opinions, or shamefully indifferent to truth, they threw 
forth their fancies amongst the multitude, amusing them- 
selves the while in witnessing the wide-mouthed creduli- 
ty, which could take down such monstrous absurdities, 


Indeed, we can hardly bring ourselves to concede that 
even Plato, Pythagoras. and Aristotle, whose theories, 
though equally unsubstantial with those of their contem- 
‘poraries, were far more intellectual, really believed 
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even a small part of what they taught: so prevalent 
was scepticism among philosophers. 

Christianity tends to the rectification of these evils, 
by teaching us, that truth is comprehensible and attaina- 
ble to our faculties; and by revealing to us the most sub- 
lime doctrines upon the topics which perplexed the wis- 
dom of antiquity. We are taught, that there is a God of 
creative energy, Who spoke being from nothing, and 
“commanded the light to shine out of darkness.» Mo- 
ses has declared to us in order the wonderful works of 
the Almighty. His simple statement of facts is so con- 
sistent, and harmonizes so well with every thing obser- 
vation or experience teaches, that its truth is complete- 
ly established. Being established, the various theories, 
crude or ingenious which darkened the mind of antiqui- 
ty, vanish away before it like mists before the rising day. 
Hereby we have an emphatic and encouraging lesson— 
that truth is attainable; and being put at once in posses- 
sion of so much knowledge, we are instimulated to aspire 
after more; having certain, and important prineiples 
granted us, we can go on from truth to truth, our path 
shining brighter and brighter, until the day when we 
shall know even as we are known. We behold, there- 
fore, in modern times, more certainty in opinion, and 
less general scepticism; more sincere, sober, philosophi- 
cal inquiry, and less indulgence in puerile or playful hy- 
pothesis; obviously resulting from the general conviction, 
that, while truth is infinitely preferable to fiction, she will 
also not withhold her light from every diligent seeker. 
From all this it results, that the stock of knowledge is 
increased, and the general mind is advanced. 


October 7th, 3831. 
Dear Brotner Harrop,—Will you please to answer 


the following questions so soon as practicable through 
the medium of the Protestant? 


Ist. Has there not been a late secession of say sixty 
members from the Methodist Protestant Church in the 
city of New York? 

d. Have not those seceders joined the Methodist E. 
Church? 

3d. If both the preceding queries are answered in the 
affirmative, then I enquire whether those persons with- 
drew from their connexion with us on account of our 
mode of Church government; or, on account of some lo- 
cal and personal disagreement? : 

My reason for having made the foregoing request is 
this. ! have understood that in certain districts of coun- 
try in this state, it has been stated that a large body to 
the amount of sixty persons have recently abandoned 
the reformers and returned to the Old Church again. 
And this circumstance is loudly quoted in evidence of 
twothings; Ist, thatthe government of our church is good 
for nothing, and that, we must of necessity go down. 

I understand that an event hes taken place with cer- 
tain persons in the city of New York, which case it is 
not unlikely has been verbally metamorphosed into the 
above convenient report. I have 
the subject myself; therefore desire with many others 
further information—with due regard. 


To the first Query, we answer explicitly, No! To the 
second, if seceders from M. P. Church be meant, we an- 
swer explicitly, No. So that the third needs not an an- 
swer. What then is the ground of the report? Why, 
from a body of secedent Methodists no more connected 
with us, than we are with the old church, sixty members 
have seen fit to withdraw themselves and return to their 
ancient fold. The art of some men is not over scrupu- 
lous. tf, however, after knowing this, they still persist 
in insinuating or saying that sixty members have with- 
drawn from our church in New York, and returned to 
the bosom of the old church, they will persist in intimat- 
ing and declaring, what they know or may know to be 
an utter fiction. 

It is proper to say, if called upon, we can give a com- 
plete account of the secession, falsely said to be from 
our church; as we are well acquainted with the circum- 
stances; but as they do not pertain to our interests at all, 
it is not our business to announce them. 


.ven nothing in print on | 


CAMP—MEETING. 


Gravelly Hill, September 29th, 1831. 

A Camp-tmeeting of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
for New Castle circuit, will be held on the land of Tho- 
mas Sproston, near Gravelly Hill, Cecil county, Md. to 
commence on Thursday, October 13th, and to end on 
the following Wednesday. The ground is handsomely 
situated and beautifully shaded, with an elegant spring 
at a convenient distance, that will afford a sufficiency of 
water for every purpose. All our brethren in the minis- 
try, who can conveniently attend, are respectfully invit- 
ed, and confidently expected to be present at the meeting. 

MANAGERS OF THE Meetine.—Caleb Edmunson, Tho- 
mas Burns, William Reed, John McVey, Samuel Mc- 
Dowell, James Pritchard, John Williamson, Joseph Mc- 
Kee. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA. 


Brunswick, Sept. 26th, 1831. 


Devr Brother,—1 ride what is called, Petersburg cir- 
cuit, which embraces the county from which I now 
write. Our ganse here, like the rising tide, is widening 
and moving on; and although the current is not very rap- 
id, yet it is steady and uniform in its course, and indicates 
a full tide after awhile. 

Some few months past, two orthree of our firm friends 
in the neighbourhood of the “Olive Branch,” got upa 
subscription to build a meeting house, for the use of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and I am happy to say, 
succeeded admirably. The house was soon begun, and 
in about nine weeks from its commencement, it was up, 
and dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. The 
dedication service, if I mistake not, was performed by 
one of the oldest Methodist preachers in the United 
States. All this was quick work, and shows the great 
zeal of the brethren, engaged in so good a cause. The 
house is large, neat, and convenient—indeed, we seldom 
see a better any where in the country. It goes by the 
name of ‘‘Wesley Chapel.” And here, the name of the 
Lord isrecorded. Already has achurch been organized. 
We began with two members—then we rose to eight or 
ten—then to fourteen—then to twenty two, and now we 
have twenty five; nine or ten of these, however, have 
seceded from the mother church, and among them is 
a minister, (E. D.) of more than twenty years standing, 
and very highly esteemed in love for his work’s sake. 
Others seem to be counting the cost, and I think will be 
with us soon. The prospect is certainly brightening; 
and unless I am very much deceived, I shall shortly have 
it in my power to communicate further intelligence, of 
a very pleasing and cheering character. 

Very respectfully, 
| RICHARD LATTIMORE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NEW YORK. 
Castile, Sept. 23d, 1831. 


Dear Brother,—Our cause on this circuit is still pros- 
pering—our congregations are large, solemn and atten- 
tive—our prayer and class meetings are lively and in- 
teresting,—our numbers are increasing, and the work of 
God is spreading powerfully within the bounds of our 
charge. We have had an increase of twenty-three mem- 
bers within ten days past, and next Sabbath a number 
more intend to join us. Our expectations are enlarged 
for a general outpouring of the Good Spirit in this re- 
gion. All of those who have united with us recently, 
with one or two exceptions, are converts from the 
world, and never belonged to any church; we mention 
this to show, that we are not “made up of expelled mem- 
bers,” as some do vainly talk. 

Our four days meeting, which commenced on the 
eleventh of August last, was, no doubt, instrumental in 
givin a new character and impetus to the gracious work 
of God now in progress amonst us. A number profess- 
ed conversion, and many were awakened at that meet- 
ing. I have recently attended a quarterly meeting on 
Batavia circuit. It was a good one, and many appeared 
to be deeply awakened. There is a good work of grace 
in progress on that circuit, and the church has realized 
a very respectable increase under the pious and eflicien 
labours of brothers Fister and Heath. . 

The Ogden circuit has also shared in the gracious 
work, and a number have been added to the church un;,} 


der the superintendency of brother N. Palmer, who has 


now gone to his reward. He died in the triumph of 
faith, lamented by all who knew him. A more particu- 
lar account of his life and happy death will be forward- 
ed to you soon, by our president, for publication. 

Finally, I rejoice to say, that in almost every circuit 
within the bounds of this conference, the good Lord has 
visited the people, and our cause has prospered. Glory 
to God! I am happy while I write, and do rejoice to 
see poor sinners coming home to Christ,—and withal 
enlisting under “‘freedom’s banner.” 

Our president is now on a tour to the eastern part of 
the conference, arid I expect on his return, that he will 
bring us good news of the prosperity of the cause of 
Zion; as | have just been informed that at the quarter] 
meeting in Richmond station, under the charge of Dr. i 
Cood, a large number came forward to be prayed for, 
and the meeting did not close until Monday evening. 

Yours with due respect, 
ZENAS COVEL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Granville, N. Y. Sept. 28, 1831. 

Mr. Editor,—Knowing that revival intelligence is al- 
ways pleasing and encouraging to the pious readers of 
your paper, I send you the following account of what 
‘God has done and is doing in this section of country. 
The oldest people amongst us, say they never saw such a 
time before. It is most emphatically the day of salva- 
tion. The four days meeting held by the different per- 
suasions, arg remarkably blessed. The congregation- 
alists held a six days meeting a few months since in this 
town, which I attended,—an excellent meeting indeed; 
the different sects present appeared to be well united in 
the worship of the same God, many seemed deeply 
awakened, and as I have been credibly informed, more 
than forty were hopefully converted to God. 

A few weeks since, I attended a four days meetin 
amongst the Baptists, in tht town of Hebron, at whic 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Protest- 
ant Methodists preached: it was not only a time of union, 
but of power. Some times, as many as an hundred were 
seen on the anxious seats at once. Many were hopeful- 
ly converted, amongst whom were some extraordinary 
cases. The good work is still going on, not only in the 
immediate vicinity where the meeting was held, but in 
the adjoining neighbourhoods. Evening meetings are 
held almost every evening, which are attended with much 
good. In every town, within the circumference of my 
knowledge, four days meetings have been held within a 
few months, all of which have been greatly blessed. In 
almost every neighbourhood, a gracious revival has 
taken place. 

Our brethren of the old church, have had a number of 
gracious meetings in this region of country; at which, 
many have been hopefully converted. Blessed be God 
for what he has done and is doing for our brethren of 
other persuasions! [I am perfectly willing that God 
should send by whom he will, ee work by whatever 
means he pleases. | 

But the Lord is not only the God of others, but also 
our God. He has not been unmindful of the Protestant 
Methodists, he has regarded and helped us in our weak 
and infant state; we have shared graciously in the glori- 
ous work and fruit of this great revival. The last of 
August we held a four days meeting in the west part of 
Pawlett, which was indeed a pentecostal season. A 
goodly number of our brethren, of different persuasions 
willingly shared with us in the labours and blessings of 
the meeting. Our congregations were respectable and 
attentive; and several times under the preaching of the 
word were nearly melted into tears. Perhaps fifty per- 
sons attended the inquiry meeting, and I think as many, 
when they were invited, pressed through the large con- 
greration and took the anxious seats, for the particular 
instructions of God’s ministering servants, and for a 
special interest in the prayers of God’s dear children. 
Many of the most profligate and careless people of that 
place were powerfully wrought upon, some of whom 
rose up in the assembly, and in the bitterness of their 
souls, acknowledged themselves to be great and guilty 
sinners, and requested the prayers of christians, with 
tears stceaming from their eyes. Others declared that 
since the meeting commenced, God had pardoned their 
sins, and affectionately invited their friends and ac- 
quaintances to taste and see that the Lord is good. Hus- 
bands were heard to request prayers for their wives. 
The pious mother was heard to ees for her 
dear childen and for her dear unconverted though awak- 
ened husband; whilst tears in abundance flowed from her 
eyes. Oh, what a solemn, affecting season} A mixture 
of joy and sorrow seemed to fill the hearts of God’s dear 
children. They could truly rejoice with those that re. 


joiced, and weep with those that wept. I belicve much 
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good was done at that meeting: how many were convert- 
ed I cannot tell, but there were a goodly number. But 
perhaps more have been converted since the meeting, 
who went away deeply wounded in their souls, than 
were converted at the meeting. The work has spread 
not only in that place, but into adjoining neighbourhoods, 
many are yet deeply anxious, and I hope the good work 
is still going on; thanks be to God that he is still doing 
wonders amongst us. 

I have just returned from our second quarterly meet- 
ing which was held last Saturday and Sabbath in Wal- 
lingsford. We witnessed the same blessed work there, 
as we had witnessed at our four days meeting. The 
Lord God of Elijah was present in our midst. Almost 
as soon as the meeting commenced, the cloud of mercy 
seemed to settle down on the congregation. I believe 
the whole assembly remained in the inquiry meeting: a 
number were much affected, and when the invitation 
was given for those who were anxious to obtain religion, 
and were desirous of the prayers of christians, to mani- 
fest it by rising up, soon a number were on their feet. 
The meeting on Sabbath was still more interesting; a 
solemn awe seemed to rest on the whole congregation, 
which was large and respectable, and many were deep- 
ly affected. In the time of intermission, such as were 
seeking Jesus Christ sorrowing, were requested to re- 
pair to the school house which was hard by, whilst 
those who felt disposed, should spend half an hour at the 
meeting house in prayer, that God would have mercy 
upon their poor disconsolate souls. A number went to 
the school house, all of whom appeared to be very much 
concerned for their souls. Whilst they were being ex- 
horted to flee to Christ immediately as their only refuge; 
they were much affected, and they appeared to be fully 
resolved never to give up seeking until they found the 
Saviour. When the invitation was giving after the se- 
cond sermon for the anxious to rise up, some rose who 
had not risen when the other invitation was given; and 
thus it was evident that the work was increasing, the 
meetings on Sabbath evening were especially marked 
with the presence and power of God. The one that] 
attended was solemn and powerful. It was indeed a 
season of refreshing from the presence of God. The 
aged father, who had been a professor for many years, 


was heard confessing his unfaithfulness to his family |. 


and neighbours, and requesting their forgiveness; whilst 
he was so much affected that he was obliged to pause 
several times before he had finished his discourse. The 
wife in the most affecting manner represented the case 
of her unconverted husband, and requested prayers for 
him. Mary I believe were greatly quickened in their 
minds. A number came down humbly upon their knees, 
and not only were especially interested in the prayers of 
God’s children, but prayed earnestly for themselves, and 
one rose up and boldly declared that God had pardoned 
his sins. Blessed be God for what he done for us! 

We, as a people, are prospering as well as could be 
expected. Indeed we have never seen a time when our 
cause Was jn so promising a state. On this circuit we 
have had considerable accession to our numbers since our 


conference. Recently we have organized one new socie- 


ty in Wells, some of which seceded from the old church, 
but the greater part are young converts. We have, as 
we think, laid the foundation for three or four other so- 
cieties; and we have received a number of members in 
four different towns, where we expect to be able to or- 
ganize societies soon. The principles of reform are 
gaining more and more influence on this circuit,—may 
God make us humble and holy, and we shall prosper. 
Yours, GEORGE SMITH. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Pequop Inpians.—Rev. William Apes, a Missionary 
among the Pequod Indians, 'writesjfrom North Groton, 
Sept. 27th. that he has had much to contend with in his 
evangelical labours. Indians and white men have join- 
ed in opposition to him, even to open persecution. Nor 
have Episcopal Methodists not risen up against him. 
But despite all this, ‘within a very short time,’’ he says, 
“twenty-one have united themselves to our church, and 
the work of the Lord is still progressing. Many more 
are expected to join. I am about to organize another 
class about thirty miles distant, of twelve or fifteen 
members. Two classes have formed already; and bap- 
tized seven last Sabbath. The effect was excellent, in- 
somuch that sinners were brought to cry for mercy, and 
ere our meeting closed, we witnessed the conversion of 
another sinner.” He beseeches the prayer of good peo- 
ple, “that the red and white men may all get to heaven 
together; where the war-whoop will no more be heard, 
and the scalping knife no more be seen; but where spirits 
shall ever repose in thé Land of tranquillity, singing with 

bright seraphs, loud hallelujahs.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
From the Englishman’s Magazine. 

AN AUDIENCE OF THE GRAND DUKE CESAROWITCH 
CONSTANTINE, BEFORE THE POLISH REVOLU- 
TION. 

BY A DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER. 


I had scarcely fallen asleep, when I was suddenly a- 
wakened by a loud knocking at the chamber door, and 
instantly a man entered, dressed in the uniform of a 
chasseur. He came to inform me that I was to follow 
him to the hotel of the Russian governor of Warsaw, 
where all the travellers were obliged to make their ap- 
pearance, who had arrived at the capital, during the ab- 
sence of the Grand Duke. Thence they were to be 
conducted to the palace, in order to be presented to 
his Imperial Highness, who had returned from a tour 
the preceding evening. In obedience to this untimely 
summons, I dressed myself hastily, and in a costume 
half civil, half military, followed my guide. The clock 
at the hotel of Wilna just struck five, as I paced, in the 
darkness of a November morning, through the sombre 
streets, to the audience-chamber of the Cesarowitch. 
When [arrived at the governor’s hotel, I found the 
vestibule and the ante-chamber filled with a multitude 
of persons, whose <resses offered so bizarre and varied 
a sight, that at first | fancied myself in the midst of a 
masquerade. In one corner was a group of Jews, 
huddled together; in another, a dozen of general offi- 
cers; a third nook was occupied by strangers of rank; 
a fourth, by deserters in chains. The governor had 
already started for the palace; but had left two of his 
aid-de-camps to conduct us there with the customary 
ceremonial. These gentlemen arranged us together in 
pairs, without any regard to character or condition; and 
our procession, composed of fifty or sixty persons, ad- 
vanced slowly between two files of mounted Cossacks, 
who, grasping their long lances, guarded us with as 
much precaution as if we were on the road to Siberia. 

‘‘Can you tell me what this means?” I said to my 

neighbour, an honest merchant from Hamburgh. 
‘"No, Sir,” he replied, *‘l1 was awakened this morn- 
ing at four o’clock, by a police officer, who ofdered me 
to accompany him forthwith to the governor general, as 
the Grand Duke had recently arrived, and was desirous 
of seeingme. Accordingly I arose, and put myself on 
a march through the midst of ice and snow. ‘This noc- 
turnal visit is not very inviting; but it appears that his 
Imperial Highness sometimes takes it into his head to 
appoint very singular hours for his audiences.” 


We soon arrived at the palace. We found the garri- 
son of Warsaw marshalled on the place before the Bel- 
vedere, ready to be reviewed at day break. At the 
gate of the palace our escort quitted us; and, for some 
minutes, we were allowed to promenade, amidst a vast 
number of Poles and strangers, of every rank and de- 
scription. 1 was then placed between a Sicilian general 
and a soldier who had deserted. Our position was 
scarcely adjusted, when a confused noise indicated the 
arrival of the Grand Duke. A door opened, through 
which several officers passed; and, in a second, Con- 
stantine appeared. He wore the uniform of the Russian 
Imperial Guards. His portraits has made his Tartar 
visage sufficiently known in Europe, and it is, there- 
fore, superfluous for me to paint him in words. 

He commenced his compliments with an air of severi- 
ty, fully calculated to give those a chill, who were not 
already half frozen to death. Approaching an Eng- 
lishman, he asked hima few questions respecting his 
country, but ina language so harsh and cutting, that 
the Briton proudly replied, ‘‘l have the honour to in- 
form your Imperial Highness that I have a letter of cre- 
dit for several thousand pounds on a banker in St. Pe- 
tergburg. I intended to spend that sum in the Russian 
capital; but after this prelude, I suppose I shall not be 
tempted to push my curiosity further.” 

‘Just as you please,” said his Imperial Highness, 
turning on his heel. 

The presentations were for a moment delayed by a 
lady in mourning, who threw herself on her knees be- 
fore the Cesarowitch, soliciting permission to go to Za- 
mosk, in which fortress her husband, a Polish Colonel, 
was confined. After rudely dismissing the fair suppli- 
cant, the Grand Duke addressed himself to my neigh- 
bour, the deserter, in a tone equivalent to a sentence of 
death. He did not leave the poor wretch long in sus- 
pense, but doomed him to receive three hundred lashes 
with the knout, a punishment, which, had he been 
master of twenty lives, would have abridged them all. 
No sooner was the condemned man removed, than his 


imperial Highness came towards me, and demanded 
my name. I gave it. 

‘*‘Where do you come from?” 

‘‘From Paris.” 

“Where are you going to?” 

‘Into the Ukraine, on a visit to the Countess Po- 
tocki.” 

“Good bye.” 


Then turning to the Sicilian general, who stood near 
me, and who was decorated with the grand cordon of 
the order of St. Januarius, he allowed him twenty-four 
hours to quit Warsaw, and eight days to withdraw from 
the kingdom of Poland. 

Such were the courtesies of the deceased despot. 1 
felt as if I were treading on bristling bayonets, until 1 
had turned my back upon his hateful presence—How 
long will men continue to uphold the sovereignty of 
scorpions? 


ERRORS RESPECTING THE SENSIBILITY OF THE 


INFERIOR ANIMALS. 

One of the numerous excellent articles contained in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, contains an 
able defence of naturalists against the charge of cruelty 
in the pursuit of their studies. This charge has mainly 
rested on the assumption that the amount of sensibility 
to pain is generally equal in every variety of the animal 
creation. The defence will, at all events, save much of 
the pain which persons of great nervous sensibility con- 
stantly feel at the daily chance medleys which they in- 
evitably commit amongst the animal creation. “It is 
well known, (says the writer,) that in proportion as we 
descend in the scale of being, the sensibility in the ob- 
jects that constitute it diminishes. The tortoise walks 
about after losing its head; and the polypus, so far from 
being injured by the a se of the knife, thereby 
acquires an extension of existence. Insensibility al- 
most equally great, may be found in the insect world.— 
This, indeed, might be inferred a priori, since Providence 
seems to have been more prodigal of insect life than of 
that of any other order of creatures, animalcula perhaps 
alone excepted. No part of creation is exposed to the 
attack of so many enemies, or subject to so many dis- 
asters; so that the few individuals of each kind which 
enrich the valued museum of the entomologist, many 
of which are dearer to him than gold or gems, are 
snatched from the ravenous maw of some bird or fish, or 
rapacious insect, would have been driven by the winds 
into the waters and drowned, or trodden under foot by 
man or beasts; for it is not easy in some parts of the 
year to set foot to the ground without crushing these 
minute animals. Can it be believed that the beneficent 
Creator, whose tender mercies are over all his works, 
would expose these helpless beings to such innumerable 
enemies and injuries, were they endued with the same 
sense of pain and irritability of nerve with the higher 
order of animals?” Instead, therefore, of believing, 


and being grieved by the belief, that the insect we 
tread upon, ' 


In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, 


the very converse is nearer the truth. Had a giant lost 
an arm or a leg, or were asword or spear run through 
his body, he would feel no great inclination for running 
about, dancing, or eating. Yet a tipula will leave half 
its legs in the hands of an unlucky boy who has endea- 
vored to catch it, and will fly here and there with as 
much agility and unconcern as if nothing had happened 
to it; and an insect impaled upon a pin will often devour 
its prey with as much avidity as when at liberty. Were 
a giant eviscerated, his body divided in the middle, or 
his head cut off, it would be all over with him; he would 
move no more; he would be dead to the calls of hunger, 
or the emotions of fear, anger, or love. Not so our in- 
sects: I have seen some common cockchafer walk about 
with apparent indifference after some bird had nearly 
emptied its body of its vicera; a humble bee will eat 
honey with greediness though deprived of its abdomen; 
and I myself lately saw an ant, which had been brought 
out of the nest by its comrades, walk when deprived of 
its head. The head of a wasp will attempt to bite after 
it is separated from the rest of the body; and the abdo- 
men, under similar circumstances, if the finger be moved 
to it, will attempt to sting.” Query, which part felt 
conscious of being the original wasp? That the acute- 
ness Of bodily suffering, even among the higher classes 
of the brute creation, is in some manner providentially 
subdued, and rendered so much less acute as not to bea 
fit subject of comparison with the suffering of the race, 
is indeed evident from various phenomena, whatever 
the cause may be. The writer of this article has seen 
a turtle-dove (Columba risoria) which was so severely 


lacerated by a cat, that the contents of its stomach were 
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torn out. The painfully excited sympathy of those who 
had long cherished the gentle creature was, however, in 
a great measure allayed by seeing the bird immediately 
afterwards proceed to pick up the fresh grains of barley 
which (till the aid of the surgeon was called in) con- 
tinued to fall from its wounded paunch. Considerations 
of the nature glanced at in the preceding paragraphs 
can never, of course, be so misconstrued as to afford any 
palliation to wanton or inconsiderate cruelty to the brute 
creation. The judges of the Areopagus who condemned 
to death the child whose amusement it had been to pluck 
out the eyes of quails, were regulated in the determina- 
tion by the motives imputed to the young criminal, and 
which they deemed expressive of so cruel and pernicious 
a character, that in after times he would assuredly of- 
fend the state. But had some great oculist, intent on 
the structure and physiology of the human eye, and en- 
gaged in a difficult course of experimental observation, 
by means of which the ‘dim suffusion’ which often veils 
the orbs of his fellow men might be obviated or decreas- 
ed, found himself under the necessity of having recourse 
to a somewhat similar operation, the case would have 
assumed another character, and the most sentimental 
philanthropist must have applauded the practice of the 
philosopher.” 


TASTE. 


A cultivated and well-regulated taste is of great mo- 
ral importance: it induces us to look with indifference 
upon many objects which the vulgar pursue with ar- 
dour: it confirms virtuous dispositions; as the love of 
vice is excited, and its pursuit is quickened, by a per- 
version, or from a want, of taste. A pure taste ele- 
vates a person above the grosser pleasures of sense, 
and checks the indulgence of his passions. The love 
of what is good, as well as what is fair, is the character- 
istic of the man of taste; its improvement therefore is 
of great improvement to young persons, as it will 
answer a most valuable purpose, and not only make 
them good judges of the productions of the arts, but 
increase the relish for whatever is Jovely and of good 
report.—Kett’s Elements of General Knowledge. 


NARRATOR. 


A VISIT TO THE COTTAGE AND GRAVE OF THE 
DAIRYMAN S DAUGHTER, ARRETON, ISLE OF 


‘An earthly paradise of sweets, 
Where moving Wordsworth might with flowers com- 
mune; 
Where od’rous woodbine o’er each cottage meets; 

Where waken’d feelings with the scene attune.” 

The sweetly simple and pathetic narrative of ‘‘The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” like the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
of John Bunyan, will be read and remembered as long as 
morality and an English cottage are identifiable. Its de- 
lightful ebullitions of pious rapture, its exquisite paint- 
ings of land and ocean scenery, and its enviable portrait- 
ure of the heaven-aspiring rustic, of whose life and 
death it is the subject, have rendered its humble pages 
immortal. Translated into the language of many a 
clime, it has gone forth to the world an ever-during re- 
cord of the moral grandeur which may be said to gener- 
ally distinguish the unsophisticated peasantry of our pri- 
vileged land. It is a little tome, from which philosophy 
might learn something; it is a garland from which poetry 
might cull some flowers wherewith to adorn her; and it 
is a mirror, in which the self-sufficient pietist might 
perceive the pride and deceit of his own heart. 

The Isle of Wight, celebrated no less for its pictur- 
esque and varied scenery, than for the healing and salu- 
brious properties of its atmosphore, was the birth-place, 
residence, and scene of death and burial, of Elizabeth 
Wallbridge, the Dairyman’s Daughter; and it was while 
on a rambling visit to the island, that I formed the reso- 
lution of visiting her cottage and grave; influenced as 
well by the reverential regard I cherished for her narra- 
tive, as by the fact, that the venerable author, the Rev. 
Legh Richmond, expired about two months after I land- 
ed on the island. 

Up with the sun, I set out, after an early breakfast, on 

way to Arreton. The delightful morn had over- 
spread the landscape with its summer light, and, shoot- 
ing through forest and brake, had awaked the grateful 
birds, whose united songs reverberated through the cul- 
tured valley. Leaving Newport behind me, I climbed 
St. George’s Down, and, while pausing at the summit 
for breath, could not avoid being sublimely impressed 
by the gleaming scene around me. On a commanding 
eminence, mouldered the terrible towers of Carisbrooke 
Castle, the beams of the careering sun flouting its so- 
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lemn decay, and gilding its ivy’d battlements and rich 
gateway with noon-day lustre. , 

Below. its site, the village of Carisbrooke, with its 
grotesquely Norman church, and the gable-end of the 
ruined priory, formed a pictorial group, which invited 
the skill of the artist to transfer it to canvass. The 
whole landscape presented a fascinating medley of 
farms, hamlets, and villas, interspersed here and there 
by brooklets, and intersected by woodlands. Northward, 
the river Medina displayed its silvery waters, stretching 
as far as Newport, and dividing, to that point, the fore- 
most part of the island; its surface studded by gliding 
boats and barges, and its banks adorned with superb 
mansions embosomed in clustering groves—Whipping- 
ham church, the castles of John Nash, esq. and Lord 
Henry Seymour, the former, backed by fine plantations, 
and the latter seated on a height contiguous to the wave- 
washed beach. Around the defined edges of the island, 
at intervals uninterrupted by hills, blue glimpses of the 
ocean attracted the eye, and passing ships crossed the 
openings made by the different bays—constituting a 
scene of biended sublimity and beauty, not to be equalled 
in any other part of England. 

I descended St. George’s Down, and came in sight of 
Arreton, the burial-place of Elizabeth Wallbridge, which 
lay at my feet, a romantic straggling village, possessing 
a peculiarly antique church. I was somewhat struck, 
while pacing the downward meadows adjacent to Arre- 
ton, with an inscription written with chalk, on a stone 
protruding from a wild and brambly sand-bank:— 

**Remember!— | 
Those eyes that read, though starry bright, 
Will shortly close in death’s long night: 
Those lips that cheerly move, they must 
Be blended with inglorious dust!” 


It had been traced by the hand of some moralist of the | 
woods, some peripatetic sentimentalist or other; and its 
salutary injunction was not lost upon me. Doubtless 
many others had been similarly impressed by it. Oh! in 
what temple of man’s device has religion such over- 
powering eloquence of appeal, as when its precepts are 
presented to us in the boundless temple of all but im- 
mortal nature! Her sovereign beauty, her silent rhetoric, 
do they not confirm the facts of man’s fall, his body’s 
decay, and his soul’s immortality? 

Passing through Arreton, I took the road which led 
me to another, though trifling eminence, which, after 
traversing for a mile or two, brought me to a point from 
which, glancing around, another enchanting view: pre- 
sented itself. Amongst its most prominent objects were, 
the barren and lofty height of St. Catharine’s, the um- 
brageous and relieving acclivities of Bonchurch and 
Ventnor, and the spacious bay of Sandown. 


“The sun-lit sea beyond the valley gleam’d, 
And ‘neath the eagle’s cliff supinely lay; 
The argent sky with mimic arrows teem’d, 
Which shot their semblance to the peerless bay.” 


Immediately around me were were corn-fields and 
meadows, their hedges overrun by wild lilies, hollyhocks, 
and the delicate harebell. At my feet ran a ‘splashy 
brook,”? fed by crystal springs, its course bedecked by 
snowy lilies, which bowed their meek bells unto the pla- 
cid surface, recalling to memory the exquisite image of 
quiet beauty in one of Coleridge’s poems— 


water-lilies ripple a slow stream.” 


Another quarter of a mile, and I came to the cottage 
of ‘Elizabeth Wallbridge, the Dairyman’s Daughter.” 
It stands about the breadth of a narrow field from the 
road, and a dwelling more humble in appearance cannot 
possibly be conceived. It is a building of but one floor, 
with a low roof, its windows darkened by shrubs. The 
fancy of Legh Richmond has thrown around it poetical 
interest, for, abstractedly viewed, it is of comparatively 
no importance. The best engraved view of it, paltry as 
it is, is the little wood-cut vignette in the title page of 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter,” published by the Tract 
Society. 


I entered, sans ceremonie, this unpretending mansion, 
and encountered the brother of Elizabeth, now a man 
advanced in years. He is a person of slight informa- 
tion, simple and unintelligent. I in vain strove to ex- 
cite him to converse on the subject of his sister’s feel- 
ings, her unrecorded conversations, and views in the ar- 
ticle of death: he answered evasively, evidently not 
through wishing to avoid discussing the theme because | 
of feeling too deeply upon it; but from an apparent dis- 
trust of his conversational powers. He pointed out to 
me the chair in, and the window by, which she used to 
sit, in the former of which I seated myself—and here I 
may remark, that were it not frivolous to carp at such 
slight misnomers, I might arraign the narrative of the 
transcendently pious author, for some slight mistakes 


Speaking of the chairs reminds me of such mistak 
as he describes them to be of oak, whereas they — 
the coarsest elm, or walnut. The walls of the principal 
room were decorated with pi¢tures and plaster busts, 
which were 7 thing but creditable to the fine arts.— 
The cottage album, presented by the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, or some one of his family, was brought to me for 
perusal. It contained nothing beyond a mere registra- 
tion of names and dates, with here and there a quota- 
tion from Watts or Wesley. I subscribed my name to 
the unassuming record, in doing which I felt sincerely 
impressed with the necessity of following in her steps. 
If we wish a happy eternity to succeed a short and pre- 
carious time, to ‘such complexion must we come.” M 
exquisite recollection of the story of Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge had been treasured up from the days of even my 
infantine admiration. Forbidden the rambler’s enjoy- 
ment of a holiday, assigned to others of my own age, I 
used to look forward to such season with the same feel- 
ing of pleasurable anticipation with which a gourmand 
contemplates a feast—the viands, my books. Pre-emi- 
nently prized above the rest was the simple volume con- 
taining the “Dairyman’s Daughter,” and its natural 
portraitures, and impressive diction, formed the links 
which bound the memory of those hours to that in which 
[ walked the identical scene. Imagination easily sup- 
plied the annihilated adjuncts of the stilly spot—the 
white-haired old man, with broken voice and tottering 
step; the devout pastor ministering to the dying penitent; , 
the audible ‘amen’ of the kneeling soldier, in the sacred 
silence of the death-room, and the touching sobs of irre- 
pressible anguish from the agonized mother—all were 
vividly present to the eye and ear of my mind. 

After some desultory conversation, I shook hands with 
the brother of the Dairyman’s Daughter, and retraced 
my steps to Arreton, to enjoy the melancholy luxury of 
moralizing over her “last rest.” 

The village itself presents nothing remarkably at- 
tractive, if we except its beautifully secluded and scenic 
situation. A cold chill of consciousness that you are 
gazing on the retreats of poverty and unrequited labor, 
is felt on beholding its cottages, and a glance at the 
snugly ensconced mansion of the rector, detracts not 
from the sensation. However though wealth has refus- 
ed her magic aid in the adornment of the bricks and 
mortar of Arreton, nature has amply supplied the defi- 
ciency; and the exuberance of roses, lilies, hollyhocks, 
woodbines, and Virginian creepers, which adorn the. 
flower-beds, and run up the walls, of each little resi-» 
dence, and the falling springs which dash down the 
chalky hillocks, shew that creation has charms to soften 
the harshest features of repulsive penury. 


The gate of the church-yard was opened to me by a 
couple of blushing urchins, whose suppliant voices and 
extended hands betokened the frequency of such visits 
as mine. Guided by their direction, | wound round the 
ivy-enveloped chancel of the Norman church, on the 
north side of which is the grave of Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge, the Dairyman’s Daughter. It is headed by an 
unadorned tablet, the inscription on which was furnish- 
ed by the Rev. L. Richmond, and which is remarkably 
pathetic and appropriate—no common quelities, when 
we consider the unproductiveness of the beaten path of 
epitaph writing. The date of her death is May 30th, 
1801, her age 31. 


But the words of Richmond form not the only epitaph © 
of the Dairyman’s Daughter. The stone is literally 
covered with inscriptions in pencil—the effusions of visit- 
ers from all parts of England: a fact which has afore- 
time so irritated the Rey. , as to lead to the ey 
punging of the fragile tracings of black-lead pencil wit 
a wet cloth; the aforesaid potent and zealous personage 
avowing his detestation of “scribbling Methodists, and 
rhyming ranters.”’ 

it was verging towards evening: the dew had wetted 
the consecrated turf; the sky was veiling its azure beau- 
ty in transparent clouds; the heathy and yellow hills 
skirting the north side of the burying ground cast a, 
sombre and thought-inspiring shade over the graves of 
the “rude forefathers’* of Arreton; the nightingale was 
singing her exquisite and broken catches in the remote 
wood; and the flickering swallows were retiring to their 
nests beneath the cottage eaves. It was an hour and a 
scene to be coveted; and, touched by its influence, I 
knelt down, and with my pencil traced the humble modi- 
cum of verse, which, before the tomb of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, I felt constrained to add to the numberless 
offerings to the moral muse, which already were re- 
corded on her burial stone: 


If earthly griefs have caused my feet to roam 

In search of Peace, to woo her with vain sighs, 
Thy meek example points me out a home— 

A path that leads to pardon and the skies. 


committed in the graphic sketching of the Dairyman’s 
dwelling. 


— 
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POETRY. 


For the Methodrt Protestant. 
THE EAGLE’S CANZONET. 


My eyrie is the rifted rock, 
Which props the clouds of mist; 
And there I brave the whirlwind’s shock, 
And live as Eagles list. 
My watchtower is the ether pure, 
And there unseen I rest, 
From grovelling mortals’ gaze secure, 
Unshackled, unoppressed. 
And there I lie, 
With eager eye, 
To mark the progress of my thoughtless prey, 
Then stoop and seize and tear its heart away. 


My place of visitation, 
Is Heaven’s imperial way; 
The lofty habitation, 
Where dwells the King of day. 
And there, with Him I soar, 
Till in the distant west, 
Amid the surges roar, 
He sinks to evening rest. 
And then I stoop, 
With bloodless swoop, 
To gain, in shelter of my dewy cleft, 
My screaming wild brood, not of care bereft. 


Oh, I will live as ever, 
While day succeeds to day; 
The quivering limb to sever, 
Or soar sublime away. 
And when old age steals o’er me, 
Some dreadful deed will! tell, 
I die like those before me, 
Who fiercely fought and fell, 
Ill call at length 
My failing strength, 
And pouncing on the ruthless tiger, part 
My beak and talons writhing in his heart. 
J. H. 


(Would our correspondent now be so kind as to tell 
us something of the innocence and meekness of the Dove, 
he should have our abundant thanks.]|—Ed. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Epiror,—By publishing the following poeticay 
effusion, written by a young man of my acquaintance, 
you will oblige «Friend of the Author. 


A HYMN OF PRAISE, 


Composed for the Methodist Protestant Sabbath School. 


* Children, your highest voices raise, 


To glorify the Lord; 
In strains seraphic, sing his praise, 
With accent, shout the word! 


When we survey our Saviour’s love, 
‘So free, so full, so great, 
Should not our hearts, with rapture move, 
, Should not our bosoms beat? 


Could we but form conceptions just 
Of all his grief and pain, 

Prostrate we then would fall in dust 
To hide our guilt and shame. 


Oh shame! that we can thus look on 
And coldly view the scene, 

In which such cruelty was shown, 
To Him of humble mein. 


Oh Saviour, may we learn to know, 
Thy love, its joys and power! 

And then, our hearts to thee shall flow 
In praises every hour. 


We'll shout Hosannas here below, 
With feelings warm and free, 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


And triumph in this vale of wo, 
Whene’er we think of thee. 


Children, Jet then the echo tell 
Your gratitude, your joys; 
Loud Hallelujahs shout! °tis well, 


we _ For Christ the Lord is ours! ‘ K. 
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STANZAS. 


When stars forsake the sullen sea, | 
When rains descend and winds arise, 
Some rock a sunny bower may be, 

If Hope but lend us eyes. 


It tracks our steps in every stage, 

And wakes a fountain in the wild; 

it mingles with the thoughts of age, 
The rapture of a child. 


It sheds on Joy a richer glow; 

It flings to Want its gifts of gold; 

But ah! its hand—as pure as snow— 
Will sometimes prove as cold! 


Yet when the graces fall from Youth, 

And Passion’s fervid cheek grows pale, 

Then Hope becomes a thing of truth— 
A faith too deep to fail. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


At a large meeting of Citizens held on Friday evening, 
7th inst. at the City Hall, pursuant to notice, Gro. G. 
Bett, Esq. was called to the Chair, and Geo. H. Brice, 
was appointed Secretary.-—After a very eloquent address 
from Wm. H. Collins, Esq. upon the subject of the present 
state of Poland and her noble defenders, the following 
resolutions were offered and adopted:— 

Resolved, That a committee of five persons be appoint- 
ed by the Chairman, whose duty it shall be to appoint 
two persons in each Ward in the city, to make collections 
in their respective wards on behalf of the Poles, and to 
take such other steps as they may consider calculated to 
promote the objects of this meeting. 

In pursuance of the above resolution, the following 
gentlemen were appointed by the Chairman:—Samuel 
Sterett, Gen. Wm. McDonald, David neo U. 
S. Heath, Gen. Wm. H. Marrit. 

Resolaed, That the said Committe of fivtBersons be 
authorized by the Chairman to receive such sum or sums 
of money as may be collected for the Poles, and appro- 
priate them in such manner as they may think best calcu- 
lated to serve that gallant people. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the ladies of our 
city to hold a Fair, on behalf of the suffering Poles. 

Resolvad, That the Reverend Clergy of our city, be 
requested to take up collections in their respective 
Churches, in aid of the Poles. 

Resolved, That the young men of our city be invited 
to co-operate in thiscause by forming associations among 
themselves, and that they be requested to hand over 
such monies as may be collected by such Associations to 
the said Committee of Five, in the name of the “Young 
Men” of Baltimore. 


Mr. McPhail submitted the following resolution, which 
was adopted:— 


Resolved, That the Executive of the United States be 
respectfully requested to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of accrediting an agent to Poland, with: instruc- 
tions to ascertain the true state of the country and her 
institutions--also the propriety of recommending to 
Congress the recognition of Polish independence. 

Mr. John M. Stewart submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted:— 


Resolved, Thata copy of the above resolution be sign- 
ed by the Chairman and Secretary of this meeting, and 
be transmitted to the President of the United States. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be sign- 
ed by the Chairman and Secretary and be published. 

GEO. GORDON BELT, Chairman. 

Geo. H. Brice, Sec’y. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


The likeliest way either to obtain a good husband, or 
to keep one so, is to be good yourself. Never use a lover 
ill whom you design to make your husband, lest he should 
either upbraid you with it, or return it afterwards; and if 
you find at any time an inclination to play the tyrant, re- 
member these two lines of truth and justice: 


Gently shall those be rul’d, who gently sway’d; 


Abject shall those obey, who, haughty, were obey’d. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


This paper will be discontinued to every subscriber 
who shall be found in arrears on the first day of January 
next, without respect to persons. 

Three dollars are now due by each subscriber whose 
subscription is unpaid—such by remitting five dollars 
will be entitled to the first and second volumes. 

The following amongst other works may be had of the 


Agent, viz:— 
Dwights’ Theology, - - $10 00 
Pollock’s Course of time, - ~ 50 
Rollins’ Ancient History, 8 vol. - 3 50 
Hannah Moore’s Works, - - 3 50 
Chalmer’s Works, l vol. - - 2 00 
Lady of the Manor, 7 vol. - - .3 50 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 4 vol. 6 00 
Gibbons’ Roman Empire, 4 vol. - 6 00 
Butler’s Analogy, - - - . I 
Scott’s Commentary, 6vol.8mo. - 14 00 
Rippon’s Hymns, - - - 50 


Clark’s Commentary, N. Testament, 2 vol. 3 50 


Do. do. do. largetype, 4 50 
Polyglot Bible, - - - 1 50 
Golden Treasury, - - 50 
Plutarch’s Lives, bound. - - 2 50 


&>-Remittances are desired ardently on account of 
the Books which have been forwarded to order. Ii 
each will do what he can in sales and remittances 
promptly, the Book Agent would be much assisted in 
his finances. 


A further supply of the very popular Camp-mceting 
Hymn and Spiritual Song Book, entitled ‘‘Harrod’s 
Collection,” is received and for sale at $3 per dozen. 

The Methodist Protestant Church Hymn Book, in plain 
binding at $4; in red gilt, $6; in calf, extra gilt edges, 
$15, morocco, with strap gilt on the edges, $15 per 
dozen. 

The Rev. John Wesley’s Works, in 10 volumes octavo, 
bound, price $12. No methodist who can spare the 
money ought to be without a copy of the works of the 
Father of Methodism—they would form a_ useful 
legacy—though dead yet Wesley continues to speak. 

Doddridge’s Rise arid Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
$4, bound; Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises; Mason on 
Self-Knowledg; Clarke on the Promises, ali excellent 
works, at $3 per dozen, bound—thousands of these are 

. annually sold in England and the U. States. 

The Academical Reader, in high repute, the fourth edi- 
tion, for the past 12 months, is just going to press, 
price $6 per dozen, bound and lettered. The intro- 
duction to do. with cuts, $250 per dozen, is also 
very popular wherever it has been seen and used. 


*.*These Books are used in many of the most respect- 
able Seminaries, and the recommendations are very 
numerous. 


The Mutual Rights and Methodist Protestant is published 
weekly for the Methodist Protestant Church, by 
JOHN J. HARROD, 


BOOK AGENT OF SAID CHURCH, 


The subscription price of the second volume, (com- 


commencing January 6, 1832,) is Three Dollars, payable 
at the close of the volume or year. 


Any person procuring 8 subscribers, and becoming 
responsible for the same, will be entitled to receive a 
copy of the paper, and considered an agent. 

Any person forwarding 10 new subscribers to tae pub- 
lisher, who are considered responsible persons, shali be 
entitled to receive a copy of the paper so long as said 
subscriptions are paid. 

g>-No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. 


&>*Two Dollars, paid to the Publisher before the first 
day of January next, will entitle such person to the se- 
cond volume or year of the paper. Or Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents, remitted by the first day of July nezt, 
will be considered in full for the volume or year. 

No deviation will be allowed from the above terms. 


All communications to be addressed to Joun J. Har- 
Rop, 172 Baltimore-strect, Baltimore—post paid. 
= 
PRINTED BY WILLIAM WOODDY; 
No. 6, S. Calvert-st. Baltimore. 
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